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^ LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of’ Edccation, 
Washington, D. C., January, 19?S. 

&r: This manuscript was prepared by Oliver R. Floyd 
during the time that the National Survey for the Education 
of Teachers was in progress. An effort w'as made to correlate 
the study with the survey and Dr. E. S. Evenden, associate 
director of the survey, gave attention to putting the manu- 
script in form for printing. 

The junior high school as such -is not yet 25 years old. 
Accordingly it is not surprising to find that the liVeral arts 
colleges make no provision whatever for preparing teachers in 
it. In fact, they expect that their students will be accepted 
as teachers in general by the States. In some cases, however, 
they have added courses in education. In other States they 
have done this only under protest. The small size of some of 
the institutions makes it ex^eedingly'difTicult for them to add 
courses in education. This work, where required, causes the 
students to discontinue subject-matter courses in their upper 
years. Therefore the preparation of teachers by tlie liberal 
arts colleges is still a mooted question. For junior high schools, 
•they make no special provision. Mr. Floyd found, however, 
that in those States which haye provided for a certificate 
especially for the junior high school, the teachers colleges are 
endeavoring to prepare these people. What these students are 
taking, what subjects they are enrolled in, and other matters 
pertaining to their courses are covered by this manuscript. 

I am pleased to recommend that it be published as a bulletin 
of this office. 

Respectfully submitted. ' 

^ Wm. John Cooper, 

The Secretabt of the Interior. 4 *'Commis8wmr. 
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THE PREPARATION OF 
JUNIOR HIG*H SCHOOL TEACHERS 

PLAN OF THE STUDY 

It is timely and; of considerable importance to pause with 20 yeare 
of experience with the institution behind us and to take stock of the 
ettent to which junior high schools are staffed by (inchers adequately 
prepared for f^heir work. In approaching this problem it is evident that 
one of the most fundamental considerations is the preparation of the 
teachers in the subjects they teach. In addition to a background in the 
courses taught, each teaser must also possess a knowledge of the 
professional literature which'^has been developed to make more skill- 
ful^ the teaching act ^and related duties. This study surveys the 
training of junior high school teachers in professional courses m 
education as well as in subject-matter courses. 

Two factors which are v^ry influential in determining the prepara- 
tion which teachers in any division of the school system bring to their 
work are the {5oBcies of the employing agencies of the local communities 
and the certificating authority of the States. By setting up minimum 
standards for employment and by demanding continued professional 
growth, educational forces of both the district and the State have it 
in their power to alter materially the character of the teaching corps. 
The following pages, therefore, consider the regulations of each of 
these groups as they pertain to junior high school teachers. 

Teachers can secure adequate preparation only as training facilities 
are provided by the institutions in which they are educated. This 
study, ^en, includes an analysis of the programs of teachers college, 
universities; and colleges of liberal arts in so far as these are con- 
cerned wth preparing teachers for the junior high school. 

In brief, the aims of the present treatise may be stated as'lollows: 
(1) To discover the extent and quality of the preparation of junior 
high schoel teachers now in service,. (2) to study critically the facilities 
afforded by teachers colleges and other institutions of higher learning 
for the preparation of these teachers, (8) to survey the requirements 
of State departments of education in certifying junior high school 
teachm, and- ( 4 ) to determine the pracUces of local communities in 
selecting and administering the junior high school personnel. 
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PREPARATION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

SUMMARY OF RELATED STUDIES 


A survey of the literature relating to the preparation of -junior 
high school teachers reveals relatively few studies. Reports which 
present factual data as bases for the conclusions drawn are here 
presented . 

Stayer ‘ in 1921 secured questionnaire returns from 1,518 teachers 
in 99 schools representing 3C States. These junior high school 
teachers were recruited more frequently from the eleVnentary school 
than from the senior high school. More than four-fifths were women. 
The teachers canvassed by Stayer, were, on the whole, well trained. 
All but 9 per cent had normal-school or college* training. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the te&chers in 3-year schools had completed some 
graduate study. The 3-year schools employed graduates of colleges 
and of normal Schools in about equal numbers. In the 2-year unit 
the normal-school graduates predominated, 46 per cent of the teachers 
being normal-school graduates as compared with 29 per cent who held 
college degrees. 

Stayer also investigated the extent to which the work of thes? 
teachers was specialized. He found that 69 per c^nt of the teachers 
taught one subject only. There appeared to be no generally accepted 
combinations of two or more subjects on the teachers’ programs except 
such natural cembinations as French and Spanish, history and civics,, 
or stenography and typewriting.' 

Gaumnitz* in 1925 surveyed the provisions made by training 
institutions to prepare teachers for the junior high school. He 
analyzed the contents of the catalogues of 429 colleges and normal 
schools. SLxty-seven per cent of the professional collegesi 48 per cent 
of the normal schools, and '4 per cent of the -academic colleges were 
'found to be active in training teachers for the junior high school.. A 
school was classified as “active” if its catalogue listed even a single 
course as especially intended for teachers preparing for the junior 
high school field. 

The practice of setting up c^qi^cula requiring major and minor 
electives was more typical of the situation in colleges than in normal 
schools. On the other hand, complete junior high school curricula 
of ^varying lengths were found most frequently in normal schools. 
Among these the 2-year curriculum predominated at the time of 
Gaumnitz’s study. Only 3 of the 89 “active” normal schools offered 
a curriculum for junior high school teachers four years m lefngth. 

Approximately half of the normal schools maintained junior high 
school practice schools, but this was a feature of the training programs 


> 8Uy«r, SatDinVrB. Tb« Statoi of Tmchm in Junior Hifh Sobool^i Sobool roTlow, 30: 879-387. Mty, 
IWl. ^ I 

I OaumniU. W. H. Provisions Msds by uSuegM snd Nonnal Schools to Give s Spsclsl Typtof Tralolo^l 
to onebsra of Junior Hi^ Bdiools. ^duostionml AdministnUon snd SapsiTlikm, 11:&68--671, tioTembe 
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of only 9 colleges. The study concludes with a tabulation of the 
professional and academic courses found in the curricula for junior 
liigh sphool teachers and a survey of the writings of 66 educators 
regarding the qualifications fend characteristics which they believed 
junior high school teachers should possess. 

(^.rinnell ® has more recently (1931) presented material to show the 
progress made by training institutions in providing facilities for the 
preparation of junior high school teachers in the decade since the data 
werecollected for the study just reported. He e.xaniined the catalogues 
of 150 schools selected at random from every section of the country. 

The institutions were divided into the same groups that Gaumnitz 
used and the same criteria were employed as tests of the school’s 
gctivity. His findings indicate that the teachers colleges and normal 
schools have b?en most active in providing curricula designed to pre- 
pare junior high school teachers. The universities and professional 
colleges have made some progress since Gaumnitz’s study as cHdenced 
by the 14 per cent outlining complete junior high school curricula. 

The colleges of liberal afts evidently have'nb^t yet become interested 
in^tliis field of training. The number of teachers colleges offering 
4-year curricula has increased markedly during, the decade. One- 
fourth of these schools prescribe a full 4-year course. 

Powers * * investigated the regulations of State departments of educa- 
tion affecting junior high schools. At the time of the study (1925) 

6 States prescribed a t3rpe of certificate valid for teaching in this 
division of the school system. 

Renfrew * found from a study in 1927 of the programs of junior 
high school teachers that the median number of teaching periods 
per week was 29.53. In addition the teachers, spent 5.37 periods 
(median) in study-hall dutyx and had 5.66' free periods each week. 
Teachers’ judgments as to what should constitute a fair load were 
secured Those judgments are reported as 25 periods in classroom 
work, 3 to 4 periods of ptudy-hall duty, and 8 to 10 free periods weeldy. 
Another study of teaching load on the junior high school level 
was made in 1929 hy Unzicker.* Questionnaires were received from 
435 teachers in 16 schools. Teaching load was investigated in terms t 
of pupil hours per week and of class size. Great variation in teaching 
load among the 16- schools was revealed when measured by^pupik 
hours. Geinerale similarity in class size was found Iot ' iKe^cademic 
subjects (average class size ranging approximately from 25 to 30) 

• Ortnnell, J. E. Si^ng AdequsU Training (or Junior High School Taacbon. Educational Admin- 
iitr&tlon and Bupervialoo, U : 779-^. 

^Powan, J. Orip. L«gal ProTiiioDf Affecting tbe Junior High SebooL School Review, gS: 380-291, 

April, 1925. 

• Renfro w, Lautb J. Teacher Load In Junior High School. Unpublished maDiiicxipt, Univeralty oC 

ClndnDaU, 1927. ^ 

• Untlck^, 8. P. Study ol Teaching Load in tbe Junior High Bchooli In Wbconsin. School Review, 

r ; 135-141,* Fabmary, 1920. ^ ' 
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and a somewhat smaller median size of class (about 20) in subjects 
such as manual arts and home economics. 

Spaulding ^ in his study in 1927 of the small junior high school 
includes some material pertinent' to the problem at hand. This 
work is based upon data obtained from 80 teachers located in 19 
junior high schools. The teaching load varied from 28.7 hours to 35 
hours per week. The lighter loads were found more frequently in 
the junior-senior high schools. In the combined schools, 60 per cent 
of the teachers were college graduates and 35 per cent were graduates 
of normal schools.- In the separate junior high schools the percentages 
were 42.5 and 52.5, respectively. Only a little more than a foimth of 
the teachers had com^ted even a single course dealing with the 
junior high school. 

Representative writings on the junior high school were examined 
by Hounchell * * in 1929 in developing a list of the pimposes and features 
of the junior high school. He then tabulated 317 teaching abilities 
organized under 37 features. These teaching abilities are treated as 
training objectives and reorganized into 12 categories to render them 
useful as aids in constructing curricula designed to prepaj^ teachers 
for the junior high school. 

In the same study Hounchell, by means of a questionnaire, obtained 
data regarding the training of 830 junior high school* teachers. The | 
records of 1 ,863 teachers were available on a single item — that of ! 
total training. ^ .* ' 

Foster * sent questionnaires in 1922 to aboui 75 superintendents of 
schools and to approximately 50 universities and teachers colleges. ] 
The superintendents were of cities widely distributed- geographically 
and ranging in size from the largest municipalities to semirural com- 
munities. He found that at the time of the canvass teachers of the 
junior high school were drawn in almost equal numbers from the recent 
graduates of training institutions and from the forces of experienced 
elementary-school teachers. There appeared to be a demand for both 
groups provided they were adequately trained. The superintendents 
were almost unanimous in the opinion that student teaching in a 
junior high school should be a pkft of this training. There were 
indications that colleges and universities did not oiler adequate 
specific training for junior high school work. 

Smith '** examined in 1922 the catalogues of 380 teacher-training 
institutions representing all sections of the country. The following 
phases of activity in the training of junior higl^pchool teachers were 

’ Bpsolding, F. T. The Sm«U Janior High School. Hanrard UnlTaralty Prw, 1937. 

* Hooncbell, Paul The Training o( Junior High School Taachm, NaahTllle, Oaorga Peabody Colhii 
ier Teaoheri, 1939. 

• Foater, Herbert H. Studeai Teaching and the Training of the Jnnioc High School Teecher. Educe 

Uonal Admlnlatratton and Buperrialon, 8 : 849-8M, 1933. ^ ' 

M Smith, Homer J. Special Pieperatloir for Jonlor High School Swwii%, Ednoatfonal AdmlnliCntloe | 
and BapVYlalon, 8: 618-618, December, 1922. 
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ranvassed for eyh institution : Practice dejiartment, special curricula, 
regular course, summer course, extension course, correspondence 
course, special methods. Smith found that practically one-third of 
the States supported some activitjes^in the preparation of junior high 
school teachers. The North was more active than the South. One 
hundred -and twenty-six of the 380 institutions were active in this work. 

A chapter of the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence (1927) was devoted to a consideration of the problems of the 
junior high school teacher. Questionnaire replies were received from 
87 cities of more than 30,000 population giving data relating to the ^ 
source and preparation of teachers in junior high schools. The main 
(acts disclosed were as follows : 

(1) ^^en junior high schools were first introduced the majority of 
(hachers were taken from the seventh and eighth grades. 

(2) This practice is being discontinued. 

• (3) In the majority of cities of this group where junior high schools "" 
have been established for at least five years, college graduates are no^ 
being selected to teach in the junior high school. 

(4) When junior high schools were introduced into school systems 
the majority offered their teachers special opportunities to prepare for 
junior high school work. The opportunities included extension 
courses, lecture series, summer-school courses, leaves \of absence. 

(5) Iip40 out of 87 cities reporting, the training required of junior 
high school teachers is equal to that required of Senior high school 
teachers. 

Preston " has reported upon the amount of previous teaching 
experience and the certification of the junior high school teachers of 
Berkeley, Calif., in November, 1922. At that time the median number' 
of years of experience was 14.05. Three-fourths of the teachers had 
taught more than 6.9 years and one-fourth had taught more than 21.3 
years. Sixty-three per cent of this^ group held regular secondary 
certificates based upon five years of collegiate training. 

ADEQUACY OF THE SAMPLE ‘ 

In approaching the first of the four general problems outlined 
above — the extent and quality of the training which junior high school 
teachers possess — recourse was piade to the questionnaire as a method 
of collectmg the data. In such a procedure a question of first impor- 
tance is the extent to which the sample upon which the study rests 
represents a true cross section of fhe total population being studied. 

Junior high school teachers employed in schools located south of 
the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi are excluded from considera- I 

*’ j — 

“ PrMftm, J. T. Junior High Boboolt ot Sorkeley, Calll. Unltod SUM auiMU (now OlllcSlI^rBauGOtloa 
loUMin, 1033, No. i. Ch. V. 
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tion. The educational problems of the South, because of its peculiar 
economic, social, and racial situation, demand separate study ecnd 
investigation. 

The field of this research is further narrowed by limiting the study 

teachers in 3-year junior high schools. Since the 3-year unit has 
been accepted in theory and practice, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that this form of organi/.atioa^LncIudes more of the features of the 
jimior high school and thus represents the reorganized institution to 
an extent which is not true of the 2-ycar unit. The two upper years 
of the elementaryydfchool may be renamed junior high scbfol without 
any attendant changes in curricula or other features. The same state- 
ment may be made, doubtless with a degree of truth in many cases, 
concerning the 3-year unit. However, since the lattefh'ormally req uire 
the grouping together of grades formerly include^! in the secondary 
as well as the elementary school, it is reasonable to suppose that such 
a realignment will more often be accompanied by significant changes 
in program and procedure. Other combinations of grades occur so 
infrequently that they may be disregarded. 

The number of schools and teachere who cooperated in furnishing 
date for this study is indicated in Table 1. Reference to the table 
indicates that the schools are divided iiKn two groups, those furnish- 
ing "Complete retiuns and those fiimishing incomplete returns. Id 
the first group have been placed only those schools from which & 
completed questionnaire was received for each teacher on the staff. 
The other schools failed to furnish questionnaires from 100 per cent 
of the members of the^taffs. The schools are scattered over 27 States 
in the area included imJms study. The laige numbec of States rep- 
resented discounts the effect of the policies of a particular department 
of education which might otherwise materially alter the results. 


Table 1. — A^umber of uchoois and ieacherg from whom returns were received 



Number of 
schools 

Number of 
to^cben 

Complete returns 

20 

SO 

Incomplete Mourns I 


lOU 

Total " 

B6 





The total number of tfeachers on the staffs of the 85 schools is 2,217. 
The 1,355 teachers upon whom this study is based, therefore, rfepip- 
sent^ 61.12 per cent of the total teaching force of the schools. In an 
effort to form some idea of the basis upon which this election occurred, 
the teachers in schools furnishing only partial returns were compared 
^ with the group .of teachers in the schools which furnished complete 
i^tums. (See Table 2.) When this was done it was found that the| 
two groups were remarkably similar. For example, the median! 



number of years of training beyond 'high school is almost identical, ■ 
differing only in the second decimal place. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the teachers in both groups hold the bachelor’s degree. The 
percentages without degrees and with master’s degrees are similar. 

Of all the faetors upon which the groups were compared the roost 
significant difference seems to be jn the total number of years of 
teaching experience. Teachers m schools which furnish^ only 
partial returns reported, as indicated by the ipedian, approximately — 
two years^more experience than teachers in schools from which com- 
plete returns were received. This is probably partially e.xplained by 
the fact that the larger schools are more likely to be included in the 
partial group since on the average it is easier to secure 100 per cent 
cooperation from a small than from a large group. The average size 
of Staff m the group of schools from which a questionnaire was 
received from each teacher is 17. The corresponding figure for the 
schools which did not return complete data is 28, Larger school 
systems offering higher salaries and better conditions of work enroll 
on their staffs the more experienoed teachers. Many large cities' 
require several years of experience before a( teacher is eligible for 
appointment. Therefore, it is not surprising that this difference in 
median number of years of teaching experience was found to exist. 


Table 2. Teachers in schools which furnished eonpleie returns compared orT a 
r(s”rw iiems with those in schools which furnished o^y parii<d 


It«m^ 

t 

Complete 

Pirtlal 

Median number of years of traininc beyond hiab school 

4.33 
68.00 
8.00 
34.00 
7. 16 
4.66 
1. 10 
T7.M 

4.88 

aaoo 

8.00 

aaoo 

as8 

4.M 

L40 

78.00 

PeroenUge holding bachelor's decree oiv.. 

Percentage bolding master's degree 

Percentage bolding no degree 

Medto number oi years of teaching exnedenoe... 

Median number of classes In the Uachers’ daUy programs 

Median number of eittacurricular activities for which teacaers are rostwnsi’ble 
Percentage having reeponslbiliUes tor guidance 

k 


The duties of the'two groups in so far as they are reflected by the 
number of classes in the teachers’ daily programs, the number of 
extracurricular activities which teachers supervise, and the extent to 
which teachers are assigned guidance responsibilities are much alike. 
With the exception already pointed out, the groups appear to be 
remarkably similar. For this reason they will be treated as a unit in 
this study. * ' * 


The cau^e of the selection reprerepted is still undetermined. Ob- 
viously not even the^ application of the most refined statistical pro- 
cedures would ever reveal anything about the groilp of teachers who 
failed to ^complete the questionnaire form. *The writer realizes that 
Ipst here is introduced what is probably the greatest single source of 
Error in most studies of t his t yp^ ^~yrors due to sampling. ( 
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PREPARATION OP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Facing the fact that we are dealing with a group which is somewhat 
atypical, we must be prepared to mterpret the findings as in all likeli- 
hood picturing the situation as it exists among junior high school 
teachers who are, as a group, somewhat better prepared for their 
work than is typically the case. It is necessary to examine the re- 
turns critically and to interpret the results in^e light of the best 
judgment which can be made regarding ^e adequacy of the sample. 

Throughout the following pages teachers are grouped according to 
the size of staff of the schools in which they are employed : Group I- 
more than 30; Group II — 11-29; Group III — 10 or fewer. 

NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TEACHERS ARE REQUIRED TO 

TEACH 

Fundamental to any consideration of the preparation of teachers u 
a survey of the duties which they are called upon to perform. Befor* 
the trainingVhich teachers possess can be evaluated, the requirement! 
of the positions they fill must be known. One of the most funda- 
mental factors in the teacher’s work is the number of different subjecti 
he b called upon to teach. Data relative to this situation an 
presented in Table 3. 

Before considering this table it is necessary to agree upon the 
meaning of the term “subject.” It was decided to follow the defi- 
nition used by Hutson in his study of the training of high-school 
teachers. 

Table 3 is to be-read as follows: Of the 780 teachers in Group I 
(schools with staffs of more than 30) 616, or 66.15 per cent, are teaching 
a single aqbject. The numbers and percentages of teachers teaching 
two, three, or more subjects are presented in a similar manner. Except 
jn the smallest schools (Group III) a, small proportion of teachers an 
called upon to teach more than three subjects. The fact that 19.11 
I>er cent of the teachers in the smallest schools teach four or mon 
subjects suggests at once the impossibility of adequate training fa 
t-bia group of teachers. Obviously as the number of fields in which i 
teacher must teach is increased the chance of securing as teachers h 
these positions individuals throughly trained in all the divisions ol 

B HatioD, P. W. The Scbobtshtp d Twobm Ib SwmidaiT Sdioola. Ntw Tiak, TIm MaamflUn Ci, 
1037. 

ButMofedloinUMlli>e«o(d«Tagem(HtooiiuiMalntiMooIW*ofUbcnlarta Btnoa tli« maant lidl 
d«*a with • trada lawai lowar tbaa tba KoJor hl|h Kbool tba aabJaoU aarrayad wfll dlflar aomawbat tai 
Hataoo'Ulat. Tat aiamiria, alnaa.tpaUln| aod pwimanahlp ua patta at tba tmUticBal eantant at mb 
liMSodad in Um )onlor high aiAoal, tiMaa •obJacUin tnatad aeparataly rath* tbaii mapad ondar tbe na 
(HMn)tanB*'XBfU^’* Ttarootboot tUa atady aaob aoa o( tba toDowiai baa baan lasardad u a fDb)al 
Wwgihh Oltantwa, ■rammar, nadlnf), tpalUiii, panmanahlp, hlatary, aodal adanoa (nnlOad eonraei I 
a oQiai atadlM aodi aa dyka), onapattau, taocrtpby, matbemattoa, «aaianl adanoa, natma atady, id 
onltan, phyddofy Qualtb and hyfkaa), bioloo, LotiB, rnoob, Oatinaa, SpaaUi, loDaaal lanfo* 
noanmanlal' aubtatta, fiapbie aita^ b oana aaonoailti, ab<9 ami naohaalod diawtag, iwiato, aad pbyda 

Tba taaflbar d aadaotaad Aaaftan Uatory h, tbaaoteak rasardad ■■ taaobias a atatla nblact, bMoq 

Ukawbaw taadwr d iwlthnatto aad aliabaa b matdad aa t aaa tila i a alagW aublact, m a th a M a Uta 
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subject matter which they must teaeh becomes more remote. Un- 
fortunately the small number of cases in Group III forces us -to be 
guarded in g^eneralizations from these limited data. However, the • 
fwt that the data here presented are remarkably similar to the situa- 
tion found by Koos and Woody ** in a study of the training of high- 
school teachers in the State of W ashmgton, and are also similar to the 
facts developed by Hutson regarding high-school teachers in 
Pennsylvania and California suggests the hypothesis that within the 
uecondary school the size of staff is a more important factor in de- 
termining the number of subjects assigned to a teacher than is grade 
level. Since, as will be indicated later in this study, teacher-training 
institutions do not prepare teachers for positions of such complexity,' 
the fact that some teachers even in the laiger junior high schools 
involved in this study are required to teach four or more subjects iS 
to be deplored. 


Tmi.a Z.~—Di*tribuiion $howing lh« number of diferenl aubjeete teaehera ora 

teaching 


Numbtr of dlflmxit rabjeoti 

i 

V“' < 

Groop I 

Group n 

Group III 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
teocb- 
ert 

Per 

cent 

of 

froup 

Num- 
ber of 
taecb- 
ere 

Per 

cent 

of 

KTOUP 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
en 

Per 

cent 

of 

group 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

Per 

cent 

of 

groap 

1 

« 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

• 

1 

I 

Bit 

m 

23 

8 

2 

1 

M.15 

23.83 

296 

LOS 

.28 

.13 

293 

1« 

43 

7 

2 


18 

11 

8 

6 

1 

38 30 
23 40 
17.02 
12 V7 
Z 13 

»• 

827 

360 

74 

23 

6 

1 

1 

1 

00 

61.08 

26.40 

6.40 

1.66 

.37 

.07 

.07 

.07 

4.87 

t 

1. 
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1 

1 

1 

Z 13 
1 13 
Z 18 

No tnswor 

48 

a 16 

17 

2 22 

Toui 

780 

100.00 

628 

00.09 

47 

lOa 01 

1«866 
I 

99.98 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TEACHERS HAVE TAUGHT 


On the questionnaire forms the teachers were asked to indicate not 
only the subjects they were teaching during the current year, but also 
to list other subjects they had taught in previous years. From t.hia 
information Table 4 was derived. A brief study of the table will 
reveal the fact that from 30 to 36 per cent of the teachers have taught 
three or more subjects. It will be noticed that some teachers have 
Uught sa many as eight subjects. In one instance a teacher has 
tsug^t nine subjecjs. 

~ > ■ — I i-' 

* ^ ▼ooSy, Oliflofd. Tb* ‘Tnlnliii o( TaaoiMra lo Um Aoondittd Htah o( tha 
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These data indicate that many t)eachere must frequently change 
their teaching subjects. It is interesting to compare this situation 
with the two studies of the training of high-school teachers to which 
attention was drawn in the previous section. Koos and Woody 
found the percentage of teachers who had taught three or piore sub-i 
jects to be 57.3, 64.7, and 80.5 for Groups I, II, and III, respectively. 
Hutson, in his study of small schools corresponding to' Group III, 
reports the pe^ntage of Pennsylvania teachers who had taught three 
or more subjects-es 78.1. The corresponding figure for the teachers 
in California schools was 82.5 per cent. The data d^eloped in the 
present study would indicate- considerable more stability in this 
regard in the junior high school. Nevertheless, further improvement 
may well be made at this level. 


Table 4. — Pmentage duiribulion showing the number of different subjeda teachen 
have taught, including those they are rww leaching 


Number of different sab)ecU» 

i 

Group I 

Group n 

Group III 

Group IV 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

Per 

cent 

of 

group 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

Per 

cent 

of 

group 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

ller 

cent 

of 

group 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

Per 

oem 

of. 

group 

I 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

1. 

301 

38. M) 

lie 

31.44 

13 

27.66 

480 

360 

2 

187 

23.97 

141 

26.70 

4 

8.51 

332 

213 

3 

121 

IL51 

84 

16. VI 

12 

26 63 

217 

1601 


04 

8.21 

5i 

10.23 

8 

17 02 

126 


6 


4.4V 

35 

0.63 

1 

2.13 

71 

63 

0 

10 

1.28 

V 

1.70 

2 

4.26 

31 

Ui 

7 

0 

.77 1 

1 8 

1. 52 

8 

6.38 

17 

18 

8 

3 

.38 

4 

.76 

2 

4.26 

V 

.« 

0 or more 



1 

. IV 



1 

.f 

No answer 

£ 

0.7V 

ve 

4.V2 

2 

4.26 

81 

68 

Total • 

780 

VO. VO 

628 

loaoo 

47 

! 

100. 01 

1,366 

MiB 


NUMBER OF CLASSES ON THE TEACHERS’ PROGRAMS 


An important element of the teacher ’s task is the number of classei 
he is assigned to teach. The measure of this factor which ii 
used in this study is the number of teaching periods per week on Um 
' teachers’ programs. The week rather than the day was selected n 
the unit of tirhe to be used in t^us case because of a number of subjecti 
on the junior high ^hool level which are scheduled to meet less ofUa 
than daily. In some cases, too, more than five periods a week an 
devoted to a subject. Examples of the former which are found ratha 
frequently are physical education or industrial arts. English may seryi 
to illustrate the case in which a subject b scheduled oftener than on 
period a day, 

Among the teachers canvassed the median number of class periodi 
* per week is 26.04. The data do not indicate much difference in tin 
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DUinbor of clftss p6rio(l8 per week whether the teacher is employed 
in a large or a smaU school. Seyenteen per cent of the teachers teach 
less than 20 periods per week. It may be stated that many of these 
»re teachers who devote only a part of their time to teaching in the 
junior high school. One-fifth of the teachers have been assigned to 30 
otinore class periods per week. In terms of a 5-day weelc, this means 
in average daily load of six or more classes. When we consider the 
variety of extraclassroom demands which must be made upon the 
teachers’ time if the junior'liigh school is to perform the peculiar 
ftmctions which have been assigned to it, we might well question the 
risdom of demanding this amount of classroom work. Such excessive 
teaching loads need to be studied in terms of effect upon teafching 
tfliciency and the adequate performance of the other duties of junior 
ligh school teachers. In view of the smaller number of teaching 
mods which is typical of junior high school teachers ’ programs as a 
ihole, the burden of proof must be placed upon the school adminis- 
rators to justify these teaching assignments. If training institutions 
ire to raise the standards of the preparation which teachers bring to 
heir work, educational administi^tion must make it possible for 
eachers to apply this increased scholarship. 

WMBER OF DISTINCT PREPARATIONS IN THE TEACHERS’ 

PROGRAMS 

pother significant factor in teaching load is the number of prepa- 
itions the teacher ^ust make. In defining the term “subject” 
list of 24 categories was presented. “Preparation” is used in the 
ense that any class which requires the study of a distinct body of 
uaterial on the part of the teacher will accoimt for an additional 
ireparation irrespective of whether it occurs withii^.the same subject 
T 0 ui> \rith another part of the teacher’s program. For example, if a 
eacher is teaching seventh-grade mathematics and eighth-grade m’ath- 
matics this program is regarded as representing two distinct prepara- ♦ 
ions. For the most part these preparations are fern classes which 
leet daily. In a few cases the classes meet fewer thah five times a 

mk. There are also a small'number of courses meeting six or seven 
imes each week. 

Approximately one-fourth of the teachers in Group I and Group II, 
ad one-half of the teachers in Group HI are required to make four 
r more preparations. The medians also illustrate the tendency for 
le teachers in smaller schools to be required to make a larger number 
[preparations (GroUp I, 2.81 ; Group II, 2.76; Group IH, 3.67). It 
reasonable to suppose that a teacher will give greater thought and 
lort to a few preparations than he is able to give to a large number. 

1 is ^cult to see how even well-trained teachers burdened with 
Kiessive demand^ in this respect can make efficient use of the tram- 
188O0S*— 88 8 nr _ 
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ing they have acquired. Here again, administrative practice will 
have to function to reduce the burden placed upon many teachers, if 
the scholarship of the junior high school teachers is to be improved. 

NUMBER AND CHARACTER OF THE SUBJECT i 
COMBINATIONS BEING TAUGHT 

The foregoing sections have' developed the fact that teachers are 
frequently called upon to teach a variety of subjects. It is, then, of 
value to determine to what extent each of the various subjects is likely 
to appear in combination with other subjects. If it is found that c^tain 
combmations appear with great frequency, the teacher-training insti- 
tutions can dehnitely prepare teachers for them. Table 5 portrays 
the extent to which the various subjects appear-singly and in combi- 
nation. The nonacademic subjects appear with much greater fre- 
quency to stand alone in the teachers ’ programs than do the academic 
subj’ects. English, mathematics, and general science are the only 
academic subjects which are fmmd as single subjects in as many u 
50 per cent of the cases. On the other hand every one of the non- 
academic subjects appears as a single subject on the programs 
more than half of the teachers in each of these fields. The recent 
entry of these nonacademic subjects into secondary schools, tht 
specialized nature of the content, and the requirements regarding 
the qualifications of teachers which have been set up along witk 
the programs of State and national subsidy suggest themselves 
explanations of the situation. 

Examination of the column of 2-subject combinations reveals i 
greater percentage of appearance for the academic subjects other thu 
the three *which were mentioned as appearing^fFequently as single 
subjects. Even though this is the case, an inspection of the columi 
showing 3-subject combinations makes it clear that a large majority 
of the academic subjects are frequently taught along with twc 
additional subjects. 

Plve subjects (spelling, penmanship, geography, nature study 
Spanish) occur frequently in combination with three or more addi 
tional subjects. These range from 12 to 22 per cent of the cases. 

It is not contended that the ideal condition would be represents 
by a situation where the work of every teacher was confined to a sb 
gle subject field. Such a situation in most schools is far beyond th 
possibilities' of educational organization. Indeed, ^case might h 
made against too excessive specialization. It may well be that tber 
are certain naturally related subjeict combinations' where' the facihl 
acquired by teaching in one field fimcdonaqinte directly in the other 
Such combinations as English and spelling, general science and 
ogy, or French and general langua^ may serve as examples. llo« 
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fTcr, it seems reasonable to suppose that the teachers who must teach 
in a large number of fields maintain teaching eflBciency only with 
great difficulty. 


Table S.—Ditlribut^ of (h« various junior hioh school subjeeU to show the exlmt 
to uffixch they art taught tingly and in comlrinalion 


Subject eud group 


As a siagle 
I subject 


Num- 
ber of 
Leacb- 
en 





In B 3- 
subject 
combina- 
tion 



Fn a 3- 
subject 
combina- 
tion 


a 

8 

0. 


C 

Us 


* > « f • I I 


Enrlish 

Spelling 

pynmanship 

History ’’*] 

SofiaJ sctence 

Occupations 

Giorraphy * 

M»l hemal Irs... 

General science 

Xilure study 

Aplrultiire..^ 

Physiology ’ 

Biolocy 

Utm 

frenrh 

Oennao 

Pptoish ’ 

General lanmage I" 

Cnmincrdal suhje^.... [. 

inphic arts 

lome economica. 

'^bop and mecbanicaJ drawing. 

Music 

Physical education 


343 

45 

40 

179 

144 

17 

106 

2M 

100 

9 

2 

72 

7 

62 

25 

2 

17 

15 

61 

56 

104 

100 

53 

75 


181 

6 

4 

46 

47 

6 

23 

143 

54 


5Z77 

1133 

10.00 

25.70 

32L64 

29.41 

21.30 

55.86 

49.54 


8.33 
28. 57 
19.35 
IZOO 




50.82 

63.64 

73.08 

85.00 

67.92 

54.67 


114 33.24 
17 37.78 
19 47.60 
54. 19 
48.61 


8^47.06 


48. 15 
32.81 
32. 11 
11.11 
saoo 

44 161. 11 
3 142.86 


53.23 

56.00 

50.00 
62.94 
66.67 
32. 79 
25. 4r 
21. 16 

14.00 
24.63 


29 |3&67 


9.62 

11.33 

25.00 
1Z29 
13.19 
17.65 
la 52 

ao8 

11.93 

66.67 

60.00 
20.83 
2a 57 

22.68 

32.00 

60.00 
11.76 
26.67 
13.11 

9.09 

2.88 


6.66 
6c 67 


In ft 4- 

In a 5- 

In a 6- 

SUbjBCt 

subject 

Bubjoct 

combiua- 

combina- 

oombinA- 

tloo 

tion 

tlon 

X 

w - 




1 

o 

a 

** 

S 

** 

o 

0 


s 

c 

8 

o 

3 

cy 

a 

« 

o 

3 

O' 

8 

C 

Us 

o 

cu 

C 

£ 

£ 

£ 

9 

19 

11 

13 

IS 

14 

10 

292 

3 

0.87 

2 

a68 

3 

6 67 

2 

4.44 

3 

4.44 

8 

7.50 

3 

7.50 

1 

250 

11 

616 

1 

.56 

2 

L 12 

7 

4.86 



1 

. 60 

1 

688 





n 

10. 19 



2 

1. 85 

6 

1.95 



1 

. 39 

6 

6 50 



1 

i92 


22 22 









4 


1 

1.39 

2 

278 

2 

i.23 

1 

1.61 









2 

ii.76 

1 

688 



1 

6.67 





1 

1.64 

1 

i.M 





1 

^1.82 



1 

.96 

1 

.96 

1 

.M 

1 

1.00 





1 

1.89 


















On the program of the teachers represented almost a third of the 
recurring 2-subject combinations occur only twice, just often enough 
to be called recurring! The only combinations which seem to be fomlli 
with reasonable frequency are, with one tr two exceptions, between 
i few subjects naturally related by content. (See Table 6.) For 
example, there is a tendency for the social subjects to be associated. 
(See Histoiy— Social science and History-Geography.) Another 
example of the same tendency is the frequency with which spelling is 
found associated with • English. Some combinations appear fre- 
quently in less refated fields. 

All but three of the recurring 3-subject combinatiqns occur only 
t^ce.^ Apparently little more, than the chance demands of the local 
situation function in the making up of the programs of teachers who 
must teach thiw subjects. This situation is even more marked when 
(subject combinations are considered. 


"pro- 
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Tablb 6. — Two-avbject eombinalioru found to recur more than 10 Uitp 

Qrams of junior high school ieachers 

Nombir 

o( tllM 

Combinations: 

Histoiy — Social scienbe 38 

English— Latin * ^ 

History — Geography. 20 

English — Mathematics i 19 

Mathematics — General science 18 

Physiology — Physical education 18 

English — History 18 

English — Spfelling 12 

In order tp investigate 'more at length the extent to which subjects 
appear in combination a tabulation was made of the frequency with 
which the different subjects occurred, together on the teachers’ pro- 
grams. To illustrate, of the 236 frequencies with which subjects are. 
combined with Ekiglish, 17, or 7.2 per cent, are spelling, 16, or 6.7 per 
cent, are penmanship, and so on through the entire list of subjects 
foimd to occur with English. Such a tabulation was made for each 
of the subjects. Space does not permit the presentation of this mate- 
rial in detail, but according to the data at hand the teacher preparing 
for the subject indicated in Column I will most frequently be called 
upon to teach in addition one or more of the subjects appearing oppo- 
site in Column II. It must be borne in min d that these combinations 
represent the best predictions, but are far from representing all the 
cbmbinations a teacher may be called upon to CeacL 

\ Column I ' Column II ^ 

Engl^h History, gwgraphy, matbematios, Latin. 

Spelling — English, penmanship. 

PenD^^ahip English, spelling. 

Histo^ Social science, occupations', geography, 

English, mathematios. 

.So<^l science History, occbpstions, geography. 

-Geftgraphy History, social science, occupations, Eng- 

lish. 

Mathematics English, history, social science, geogra- 

phy, general science. 

General science 1 Mathematics, physiology. 

Physiology Physical education, general soienoe, home 

eoongj^ca, geography. 

Latin. English. 

’ Commercial subjects Matbematios, English. 

Graphic arts English, holne economics, muMo, shop 

and mechanical drawing. 

Home economics Physitriogy, English, graphic atrts, psn- 

manship. 

Shop and mechanical drawing Mathematics, art. 

Music — English, graphic art. 

Physical education — Physiology, general sdenos. 
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PREPAI^TION OF JUNIOR HIGH" SCHOOL TEACHERS IN • * 
THE SU^ECTS WHICH THEY TEACH 

# 

As early as 1895 the Committee of Fifteen of the National Educa- ' 
don Association stoted that the scholarship required of secondary 
school teact^ers should not be less thap a 4-year collegiate education.** ^ 

The Committee of Seventeen (1907) recommended that teachers 
should have specialized preparation in the subjects to be taught. *• 

More recently (1929) the North 'Central Association has ruled that • 
teachers myst teach in the fields of their major or minor speciahza- 
don.** None of these authorities clearly define vbat constitutes* ^ 

“specialization/*’ although the North Central requirement describes 
» i^or as consis^g of a minimum of 10 semester, hours. The defi- 
oition of ^e major is presumably left to the college. In theory, at 
least, the heed for specialized preparation for the subject 'taught has 
beenrecognized. The teachers canvassed in this study were requested 
to state according to subjects the number of sendestcr hours of credit 
they had earned in higher institutions. By qomparing these data 
wi^h the subjects taught, it was possible to determine the specialized 
preparation of each teacher for the subject she was teaching, * 

PROPORTION OF TEACHERS WITHOUT SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 


This information is summarized in Table 7, Turning attention to 
the colunm headed "Number without preparation," it will be noted 
that all but' a very small propoi;tion of teaphers of Engli^ and history 
have received some training in these fields. Approximately a tenth 
i)f the mathematics teachers are without special “i)reparation in mathe- 
matic. A third of the teachers of physiology have earned no credits 
in to subject in normal school or college. The situation in the 
foreign languages is much more satisfactory. Practically all ‘the 
eachers of Latin, French, and Spanish have been prepared in these 
tolds in higher institutions. Considering the so-called spcK^ial or 
nonacademic subjects as a group, the number of teachers who report 
no training is surprisingly large,. This is particularly true of the com- 
mercial subjects. In partial e.xplanation of the fact that almost half 
of the teachers in this group are without preparation for the work, it 
may be pointy out that many of these individuals are teachere of " 
academic subjects who have b^ assigned to teach a course such as 
commercial arithmetic or commercial geography. Approxiihately a ’ 
sixth of the teachers reporting from the fields of graphic arts, home 
economics, and physical education have not been specially irained for 

■lYooMUiifgolilMNsttoDOMaettlon AMNtetloii. W ~~ 

■ ProcMdlBcs o( ttw NatioaO BdasMon 
V North OaiWal AaooMlBihQaaittrlr, IMS. 
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these sjjbjectB. One-seventh of the music teachers and almost one- 
eighth of the teachers of shop and mechanical drawing are similarlj 
without preparation. ^ 

Tabi.b 7. Semater hours of preparation in higher institution* for subjects taught bs 

junior high school teachers ~ * 


Subject 


Eoirllsh 

History.^ 

Mathematius * 

Physiology ’ 

Latin 

Frenra [ 

Spanish 

Cfommerdal sub '' 

Graphic arts. 

Home economics 

Shop aoii mechanical drawing 

Music.., 

PhyslaaJ ert unit ion 1 


» 

Number 
of teachers 
nportlng 

ft 

Nuihber 
without 
prepara- ; 
tlon ^ 

. t 


a 

t 

224 

' 4 

158 

4 

227 

23 

64 

23 

56 

' 1 

20 

1 

12 

1 

55 

25 

41 

7 

»4 

15 

76 

" 9 

42 

6 

64 

10 

— ■ iT 


Semester boors of preparation 
; ^ 


First I 

quartile Median 


14 18 
10. 63 
5.05 
0 

2L 73 
21.00 
0.00 
0 

7.04 
17. 20 
12. 90 
7. 75 

laoo 


26.75 
10.86 
11.20 
3.00 
- 30 00 
32 50 
18 00 
3.60 
22 75 
34 43 
37.55 
38.50 
23.62 


Third 

quartUe 


36.71 
30 6^ 
21.01 
6.56 

41 

42 01 
24.00 

S 44 
75 
47 6J 
50l71 
64 OO 
40 71 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT 

It is of interest to compare the quartiles and medians with, the 10 
Mraester hour requirement of the North Central Association. , If the 
junior high school is to be regarded as an integral part of secondarr 
education (both theory and practice as indicated by the recent growth 
of the 6-yoar secondary school suggest that it should be so regarded), 
■surely the teachers in this division of the school system should meet at 
least the minimum standard established for teachers in the 4-year 
•high school. Inspection of Table 7 shows that this standard is frt>- 
quently npt attained. For example, one-fourth, of the teachers of 
mathematics have earned only half of th6lrequired number of semester 
hours. The preparation of a majority of thd teachers of ph 3 rsiology 
^nd of commercial subjects is clearly inadequate. In evahiating the 
preparation of the teachers of commercial subjects it was found that 
they frequently specified a certain number of months spent in business 
college. Nine months of such training were counted. as equivalent to 
30 semester hours. Other amounts were entered in propdl^on. 

Teachers of English and history appear to be somewhat better pre- 
pared, the median teacher having, respectively, two and one-half rindl 
two times the minimum nuanher of sei^iester hours specified by u3 
North Central Association. Howeve)*, even in these cases a fourth of 
the histoiy teachers and a considerablo number of English teachers 
fail Jo meet the requirement. The forei^ languages, show up to 
better advantage. Howeveir, in this connection the fact that cwdite 
fti foreign languages completed in high school were counted m eyalu- 
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^ I 

iting the preparstion of these teachers must h^ considered. Account 
ffss tskeD of the high-schoQ] units because higher institutions usually 
give credit! for high-school work in* languages. Two high-school unite 
are commonly < considered as cquivalei)t to a year of college work. 
Hutson ** analyzed the freshman and sophomore courses in more than 
lOO standard colleges and universities. He determined that the modal 
practice in beginning langut^e courses in college is th require -four 
hours each semester. On this basis each high-school unit in this 
study is considered the equivalent of four semester hours. 

More than a fourth of the teachers of music and of graphic arts 
could not qualify under the North Central standard. It will be 
noticed, however, that the median preparation in both these Belds is 
ki?h. Three-fourths of the teachers of physical education reporting 
bad earned more than 10 semester hqurs in this subject. The prepara- 
tion of teachers of home economics end of shop and mechanical 
drawing is more adequate, but even here a considerable minority have 
less than the standard under consideration. 

LXTENT OF XHE EDUCATION OF THESE JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL TEACHERS 

In connection with a study of the preparation of teachers for the 
subjects they teach, question naturdlly arises concerning; the total 
amount of schooling the teachers possess. Is the meager preparation 
for their work which was found to be characteristic of many junior 
high school teachers due to the fact that the total number of years of 
education beyond high school is small -or is the situation the result of 
unwise selection of courses over a longer period of training? Table 8 
is a distribution of the 1,355 junior high school teachera canvassed 
in this°8tudy according to the number of years of training ®feeyond 
high school. In computing the numberoT years of education account 
was taken of work completed in summer sessions. Thirty semester 
hours was assumed to constitute the equivalent of ode year's work. 
Credits earned in sununer schoob were changed to^ equivalent frac- 
tions of a year in thb proportion. Less than 2 .per-^nt of these 
teachers have never attended a normal school or college. Thirty-two 
per cent have had less than four years of schooling beyond high 
school. There is a dbtinct mode at four years, 48 pep cent possessing 
thb amount of education. Nineteen per cent of the group ^ave com- 
pleted m^fe than the number of ^eare usually required for graduation 
from collie. The size of the quartiles and median makes it a safe 
issumption that if the education of thb group of teachers been 
more int ellige ntly planned and if the teaching assignments were made 
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in the light of the major and minor specializations these junior lugii 
schools could now be staffed with individuals much more adequately 
prepared for their work. Corroborating evidence is found in Table 9 
More than two-thirds of the teachers possess the bachelpr’s d^ree 
or a more advanced degree. 

i 

Tabu 8. — Distribtition of teachera according to the number of yean training bemi 

high school * 


Number of years of training 


High school only. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 * 

6 

7 

8 

No answer, 


Total, 

Qi 

Median 

Qi 


Number of teachers 


Group I 


Fre- 

quency 


Per 

cent 


15 

25 

94 

88 




780 


1.02 
3. 21 
12 05 
11.28 
47.05 
14.23 
3.85 
1.70 
1.57 
205 


loaoo 


255 

M3 

4.04 


Group II 


Fre- 

quency 


8 

12 

71 

92 

265 

65 

14 

7 

8 
10 


628 


Per 

cent 


1.62 

227 

12 45' 

17. 42 
48.48 

10.42 
25ff 
1.33 
.67 
1.80 


loaoo 


2 42 
180 
180 


Group III 


Fre- 

quency 


1 

14 

5 

10 

8 

2 

I 4 


2 

47 


Per 

cent 


2 13 
29.79 

15 54 
40.43 
138 
126 
2 13 


125 


100.02 


273 

113 

172 


Total 


Fre- 

quency 


23 

38 

170 

185 

540 

150 

45 

22 

10 

28 


1255 


Per 

oem 


171 

1% 
11 a 
IX « 
47 0 
lie 
18 
LO 
Lit 
2(1 


0a» 


29 

ir 

19 


Table 9. — Dutribution of leathers according to highest degree held 


Nuxqber of teachers 


HlghMt dacTM held 

Group I 

Group II 

Group in 

Total 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cant 

Fre- 

quency 

Pw 

oeot 

r 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

No degree 

240 

455 

68 

2 

4 

30.75 
65 74 
272 
.25 
.61 

154 

127 

36 

81.05 

51.03 

553 

23 

22 

1 

48.04 
45 81 
213 

437 

815 

104 

2 

7 
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which they received all or part of their training. (See Table 10.) 
Half of the teachers have come under the influence of the normil 
school or the teachers college, while morh than 70 per cen4 have 
received some training in colleges and universities. The latter insti- 
tutions contribute to thfi training of a larger proportion of j unio r high 
. scho<A teachers in spite of the fact which will be deyeloped later (hst 
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both the college .of liberal arts and the university have done less to 
provide special facilities for ihe preparation of teachers for the work 
in the junior high school than has the teachers coUege. 

In several of the tables presented up to this point the teachers have 
been grouped according to the size of the staff of the schools in which 
they teach. Inspection of these tables indicates that teachers in large 
schools are not much more likely to be well prepared than are teachers 
in smaU schools. This may be due to the fact that in ekhgr group 

Httle attention is paid to the field of specialisation "jT^adBi^inne 
teachers. * ® 


Tab LB 10.— Dislribvi^ of Uach^i according to the type of higher institution 
which they received all or part of their training 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF JUNIOR HIGH ‘SCHOOL^ 

TEACHERS 


Aside from preparation in the content of the subjects taught, 
another element of primary importance in the education of teachers 
is the fund of professional knowledge which they bring to their tasks. 
The teachers Were asked to indicate the courses in education which 
they had completed in normal school or ^llege. Table 1 1 lists the 
courses which are a part of the trajji>ng¥f a fourth or more of the 
teachers. When these courses are considered critically, it is easy to 
see how practice teaching, special methods (methods of teaching a 
particular subject), and introductory educational psychology can 
make large contributions toward more eflBcient teaching at any level 
of the school system. However, three courses which might be 
expected to contribute materially to important phases of the junior 
high school teachers’ work are entirely lacking in the list of thdse 
most frequently o^urring. The subjects referred to are guidance, 
extracurricular activities, and the psychology of adolescence. These 
courses are found in the trai^g programs of 13, 16, and 21 per cent, 
respectively, of the teachers canvassed. . 
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Tablb 11. — N\imbtr ai^d percentagi of t,t84 toachero who'hmie had each of eertaiu 
.eoitrtiB tn edwation in normal $chool or college 
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As far as can be discerned from the frequency with which courses 
appear in the educational backgrounds of the teachers, the professional 
preparation of teachers in the smaller junior high schools seems to 
be as adequate as that of teachers in the large schools. For instance, 
the same five courses appear with greatest frequency on the programs 
of aU three groups and in the same rank order. The only variation 
is the addition in Group III of educational sociology to the courses 
appearing on the training records of over half the teachers. 

^ Among the courses found occiming frequently as part of the edu> 
cation of junior high school teachers was practice teaching. In gen- 
eral it ra,safe to assume that if this cadet teaching were done in a 
junior highyschool it would constitute more valuable training for the 
group conceraed than if done in some other type of educational 
institution. When the teachers were distributed according to the 
types of schools in which they had done practice teaching, it was 
found that less than one-third of the group had had this experience 
in the junior high school. The first six grades of the eleraentarj 
school and the senior high school have served as the practice grounds 
for the largest groups. 

If the junior high school is adequately to meet the objectives which 
have been proposed for this school, the professional equipment of the 
teachers in training must be made superior to that of those now in\ 
service. Sixty per cent of the grqup have not had a general course 
deafing with the problems of the junior high school. This certainly 
does not suggest that the teachers have a grasp of the peculiar fimc- 
Uons and features of the institution. 

r 

PROGRAMS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

I 

If the teachers in the junior high school are to be well prepared for 
their work, the teacher-hraining agencies must prodde curricula and 
courses which are designed to give the specific akillfl and knowledge 
requisite to teaching in the junior high sc1m>o 1. |ISring surveyed the 


mm 



programs of junior high. school teachers and the background of subject 
matter and prof^sional information wbich they possess, it is now in 
order to investigate the extent to which educational institutions are 
incorporating within their programs facilite« for the preparation of 
teachers for this division of the school system. 

^preliminary queiy might concern the proportion of the group of ’ 
junior high school teachers who completed, in normal school or college, 

» curriculum definitely designed to prepare teachers for the junior n 
high school. Approximately a fifth of the teachers report that their 
preparation included the completion of such a curriculum. (See 
Table 12.) Due ^ various conceptions as to what constitutes a cur- 
riculum d^fimtely designed to prepare teachers for ?he junior high ^ 
school,^ these data must not bo ^garded as possessing a high degree of .' 
reliability. The results nrobabl^^pverstate the situation. It is safe 
to conclude that a small proportion''ef^^teachers now in service were 
subjected to a training program cqnsciouSljt, directed toward preparing 
teachers for junior high school positions./ Another bit of endence 
confirming this conclusion is found in the fact, reported by Grinnell,**’ 
that of 19 graduates of the University of Minnesota placed in junior 
ligh school positions by the Bureau of Kecommendations of that 
nstitiution from January to September, • 1930, only two possessed # 
^)^ial trai nin g for junior high school work. 


ABUD 12.— of Uaeh^B according to whether or not in' preparation for 
they Mtnplcied tn h training institution a curriculum detigned to prepare 
kacb^t for the junior high tghool . - r r 



In order to secure a more adequate estimate of the extent to which 
raining institutions are making it possible for the teacheiwn-training to 
lecure a type of preparation specifically directed toward meeting the 
xsculiar demands of junior high school teaching, fecoisne was had to 
in andysis of the catalogues of 25 ngpnal schools, 74 teachers colleges, 
>6 universities, and 48 arts colleges in so far as they include material 
Hsrtinent to the problem at hand. The bulletins were firet surveyed 

■ OriniMlI, /, S. O w u lm Adcqnata Ttaialsf te Junior Hicli Sebool Tnnrhon. S4oo>tkul 
BUdnuid8QMrrM(a,17:S7»-aH. ^ 
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to locate curricula which had been set up for the, preparation of junior' 
high school teachers. These curricula were then subjected to further 
examination to determine the relative emphasis upon courses and field* 
of education found in them. 

The descriptions of content of courses appearing in each catalogue 
were carefully read to locate courses which purport to deal with some 
problem of the junior high school irrespective of whether such a course 
appears in a curriculum to be followed by prospective junior high 
school teachers.*® 


CURRICULA FOR 


THE PREPARATION OF JUNIOR 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HIGH 


I 

The catalogues were examined to locate specialized curricula for 
prospective juluor high school teachers. The results of this canvas 
are portrayed in Table 13. Greatest activity in this respect is found 
ameng the tochers colleges, 58 per cent of the bulletins examined 
containing one or more curricula. A fifth of the normal schools and 
a like number of universities outline junior high school curricula. No 
curricula were found in the catalogues of colleges of liberal arts. 

Table 13. Number and pereerUage of intliltUiont which have tet up curricula J» 
the preparation of junior high school teac?ter8 


Type of InstitatioD * 

Total 
number of 
catalogues 
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Number of 
schools 
which 
have s 
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Per ceotef 
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74 
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48 

/ 

43 

6 

18 

0 

fkW 
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0 

Normal schools 

Universities 

OoUpses of Uborml arts 
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The curricula proposed for the preparation of junior high schod 
teachers vary in length. The most frequent practice in norm* 
schools is to Mt up a 2-yw curriculum for 6iis purpose. (See TaW 
14.) In teachers colleges and universities curricuja four years * 
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ength are most often found, but in teachers colleges 2-year and 3-year 
pro^ams also occur frequently. Owing to the small number of 
funicula found in normal schools these curricula thr^hout the 
emainder of this study are grouped with those m teachers colleges. 
Another measure of the length of the curricula is the number of semes- 
hours included. The dominant practice is to require the comple- 
ion of 60 to 69 semester hours in 2-year curricula, 90 to 99 semester 
lours in 3-year curricula, and 120 to 129 semester hours in -4^ear 
cuiricula. This applies irrespective of the type of institution in 
rhich the curriculum is foimd. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF THE CURRICULA 

To obtain some idea of thejpontent of these specialized curricula for 
the preparatio^f teachers for the junior high school, a distribution 
ras made accoroing to the number of semester hohrs represented by 
wurses dealing with the junior high school, and brother courses in 
ducation. A course was classified as pertaining To the junior high 
;chool when this fact was indicated by the, title or description of the 
curse. ^ In teachers collies and umversities it is a common practice 
0 require the student to ^lect* major 4nd one or more mhior sub- 
ects in academiafields or in subjects ordinarily taught in high school. 
The semester hoi^ allotted to these majors and minors were classified 
rifli the academic subjects and do not 6nter into the classification of 
jrof^onal education courses. Of courpe, electives could not be 
clashed, Course»*.pertaining specifically to the junior high school 
■eceive little recognition as measured by the number of semester 
lours allotted to them. In 2-year curricula found in teachers col- 
eges and normal schools, already shown to average from 60 to 69 
emester hoim in lei^th, less than 8 semester hours (median) are 
levoted to junior high school courses. CJorresponding figures for 
J-year and 4-year cunjcula are 9 and 11.4, respectively. ' The median 
lumber of semester hours in coumes of this type in the 4-year curricula 
)f universities is 15.63. Wheth'br this constitutes suflScient recogniT 
JOB of the probl^s peculiar to the junior high school depends upon 
the extent^ which the loTowledge and skill requiredjp junior high 
school teaching may be found to differ from that fun^^ental to the 

performance of the teacher's duties on the elementary qr senior high 
Khool level. 

EducaUon courses cpnunonly appear as irequired courses. Of course, 

!he provisiun for f^ electives tmedian) vaiying from 5 semester 
lours in 2-year curricula to 12.5 semester hours in 4-year curricula in 
^hera colleges, permits a student to vaiy this professional side of 
lig tni^ if he so desires. Students are allowed consi4^rably more 
Mway in the.ease of academic subjects as shown by the fact that a 
ubstantial proportion of this group of dourses oqcurs among the va- 
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riables. The mediaiiB show that 8.8 semester horn's of the academic 
work in 2-year curricula is of veiriable nature. This amount rises to 
17.5 in 3-year curricula and to 37.9 in 4-year curricula. Similarly tend- 
encies both in the direction of listing education courses -as required' 
courses and in permitting larger variation in the selection of academici 
work were found characteristic of the 4-year curricula in universities. 


Tablb 14. Dittribuixon, according to the lery^h of the eouree, of the curricula 
the preparation of junior htgh school teachers 
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COURSES FOUND IN THE CURRICULA FOR THE PREPARE 

TION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

• 

. Examination of the curricula of the teachers colleges revealed the 
fact that the academic or preeducation courses receiving greatest 
emphasis may be classified into three fields: English, social studies, 
and health education. Mathematics and science^ two departments of 
learn ing which might bfe expected to receive large recognition in a 
period of general training, occur much ’less frequently. Biology and 
general science are the only sciences, aside from'the scientific aspects 
of health education, found within the 15 most frequently rocurrinj 
courses. Ari and music~recSve frequent recognition. 

A similar review of courses in curricula set up by universities indi-| 
cates that in general there is rather striking sii^arity in relatm 
emphasis among the academic courses between these curricula and 
those just examined. 

The main poncem of this study, however, is not this academic con- 
tent but'lhe provisions for professional training contained in the cu^ 
ricula. That the ..cumcula offered by teachers colleges and univer- 
sities emphasize the same professional education courses is evident by 
a glance at Table 16. The first four courses ranked ^n the basis of 
frequency are identical in each institution, differing only slightly in 
rank order, ^ight of the 10 courses appearing with greatest froQuencj 
in curricula outlined by universities also are found among the 1(1 
most frequently occurring courses in curricula proposed by teachen 
colleges. 
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Tablb 15. — Profe$sional education courtei appearing motl frequetdly in turricula 
Jot the preparation of junior high school teachers . 
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> Ranks shown In this table give the relative position of the selected courses In the complete list of courses 
presented in the ofiginal tabulations. 

* 

To present a cleare* view of the type of professional training pro- 
vided by these specialized cuiricula the courses which compose them 
were classified according to fields of education. Table 16 is read tm. 
follows: The total frequency of appearance in teachers colleges of- 
courses dealing with methods of teaching is 90, the total in this cate- 
gory is 462 semester hours which is 44.85 per cent of the combined 
total of all courses. 1 

.Table 16. — Relative emphasis upon certain fields of education in the eurricu^ for 
\ the preparalion of junior high school teachers 
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The fields of education receiving most stress in curricula contained 
in the programs of normal schools and tasohers colleges in order of 
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declining emphasis are: \fethods of teaching, oiganination and admin- 
istraddn, and educational psychology. These three categories account 
for 87 per cent of the semestertiours represented by the total of all the 
courses. 

In the curricula outlined by universities the same three fields of 
education; Methods, administration, and educational psychology 
again come in for major emphasis and in the same relative order. The 
percentages of total credit devoted to each are almost identical in 
the two typos of Institutions. 

COURSES PURPORTING TO DEAL WITH SOME PHASE OF 
JHE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Manifestly, many institutions which have not developed a spe- 
cialized curriculum for jumor high school teachers include within 
their programs courses which deal with problems and features 
peculiar to the jumor high school. To locate such courses the sec- 
tions of the bulletins containing the descriptions of courses were care- 
fully read. The method followed consisted in first examining 10 
bulletins selected on the basis of mlmber and variety of courses. 
Courses which the catalogue portrayed, either by title or description,* 
as dealing with a problem or problems related to the junior high 
school were taken from the first bulletin, and the items of description 
recorded in such a way as to keep track of the frequency of each item. 
The descriptions of the content of courses in the second school were, 
compared to the descriptions of the content 'of thq courses at the 
first institution. Where the items of the description coincided in 
meaning, not necessarily in exact wording, in about two-thirds or 
more of the content the courses were classified together and the items 
of description added to those of the first school. The same. procedure 
was followed in checking the bulletins of the other eiglft institutions. 
Thus was obtained a composite description of courses against which 
the other bulletins could be checked. The remaining 203 bulletins 
involved in this study were then carefully read and courses dealing 
with tbe jumor high school classified in terms of the qpmpoaite de- 
scriptions. Additional courses, with low frequencies, were discovered 
as the checking proceeded. These courses were added to the originai 
list. 

The teachers colleges were foun^ to be most active in preparing 
junior high whool teachers. This type of institution exceeds the 
others both in total number of courses which deal with the junior 
high school and in average number of courses*^ per 'school. (See 
Table 17.) The other types ranked on the basis of activity as meas- 
ured by this criterion stand in order of de clining activity as follows; 
Univeraities, normal schools, colleges of liberal arts. 
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Tabl* n.—RdattPe odtmto of Uachert eoUogea. normal tchooU, univertities, and 
eoueaes of It^al arU tn the preparation of junior high eehool ieaehere as indteatod 
^ . numo«r 0/ «mr»e8 per school purporting to deal with some phase of the 
junior high ichool 
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In order to determine the fields of education most emphasized, the 
courees secured by this examination of bulletins were clarified as had 
been done with the courses found in the specialized curricula. The 
two fields “methods of teaching” and “organization and adminis- 
tration ” receive most emphasis in each type of tr aining institution. 
(See Tables 18 and 19.) Courses dealing with the content of teac hing 
subjects as appUed to the jumor high school occur frequently in 
teachers colleges and normal schools, butV)ccupy a much less promts 
nent place in the programs of universities and arts colleges. 

It may be concluded from the |foregoing analysis of courses pur- 
porting to deal with some ph^e or phases of the junior high school 
J)roblom as well as from the survey of the curricula set up by training 
institutions that the programs of the various types of institutions,, 
teachers colleges, normal schools, arts colleges, and universities are 
fflmilar in emphasis, differing chiefly in the fact* that teachers colleges 
provide facilities specifically for the preparation of junior high school 
teachers much more frequently than do the other institutions and that 
they offer a greater variety of professional courses. Colleges of 
liberal arts are particularly backward in the recognition of the need 
of specifically training teachers for the junior high school. 

'* ) 

PRACTICES IN THE (CERTIFICATION OF JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL TEACHERS 

An important factor in any program for the improvement of the 
quality of preparation which junior high school teachers bring to 
their woih is the oertifica'ting authority of the States. A letter was 
addressed to the department of Question in each of the 48 States 
requesting copies of the most recent regulations governing the cer- 
tification of teachers. This material was supplied by each of the 
Commonwealths. 
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Tablb 18 . — Clasri^calion of e<mr$«$ in toaehen coUegoo and normal oehooU dottHm 
with Mome phoie of the jurUar high school according io JUtds c/ sducaiion 
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Tabls 19,— CUuiificalion of ^rscs in universities and colleges of liberal arts dealint 
with some phase of the junior high school according to fielas of education 


Cuagory 


Metbodf d tttirhlnf 

Orgnnitttion and iiaxnliilstrmUan 

Oootest of touch tug tabjocts 

Kduoatloiul ptfobology 

Cunioulom 

OaidaDOi 

Bitraoiinloiikr aetlyitSes 

History of oduoitlon 

Sapenrlslan 

PnOooophy oCtdaoatlon.... 

Total 


UnlrmltlM 

• 
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toul 
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Pg 
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• 
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81 

S218 

6186 

18 
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40 

101.8 

3180 

10 

38.0 

at 

s 

4.0 
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1 

10 

18 

7 

17.0 
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1 

10 

48 

8 

11.8 

im 

0 

0 

0 

5 

lao 
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0 

0 

0 

8 
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1 

18 

48 

3 

4.0 

1.03 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8L0 

108 

1 

1 

40 

1 

10 

.81 

0 

0 

0 

183 

8818 

10004 

37 

710 

1041 


In many of the States certain general retjuirements such as age^ 
citizenship, moral character, have been set up which are prerequisits 
to qualification for any grade of certificate. These general regulatioD> 
have <not been accorded specific treatm^t in the present study. 
The^problem of interpreting the certification requirements is render^ 
difiUcult due to the many varying types of certifioates issued in soim 
States. £2xamples may be cited where certificates are issued by ooun^ 
superintendent — ^Arkansas and Idaho; Normal schools — ^Idaho, K«o> 
tucky, and New Jersey; and even by the local school districts — ^Nsv 
Jersey; well as by ^e State. Changes in the certification Iasi 
have frequently been accompanied by special provisums regarding th 
renewal and validity of certificates g;ranted prior to the passage 
the law — ^Virginia and Indiana, Some States issue a vaiiety 
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eertificatee granting the right to teach in the same school grades but 
rslid for different periods — Missouri and North Dakota. The issu- 
»Dce of permits and temporary certificates— Maine, Montana, and 
New Hampshire — of varying types further complicates the situation. 
In some instances teachers of “special” subjects — Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, and New York — such as industrial, education, 
musi6, or home economics are certified upon a basis differing from 
that set up for “regular” or academic teachers. In certain States 
prospective teachers lacking, sufi&cient' formal education may be 
certified on the basis of examination. 

This study is limited to certificates which meet the following re- 
quirements: (1) The certificate js issued bji^the State department of 
education. (2) It is based upon completion of a specified amount of 
work in a training institution. (3) Previous teaching experience is 
not a requirement, fof the issuance* of ^the certificate. (4) Special 
certificates which certify teachers in nonacademic subjects pnly are 
not included. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOJ. CERTIFICATES 

Nine States issue a certificate distinct from the elementary or 
secondary school certificates and specifically designated as a junior 
high school certificate. These States are Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Indiana,. Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Utah. N 

Table 20 presents material relative to these certificates. The 
most frequent practice is to require two years of training beyond the 
4-year high school. Five States specify this amount. No States 
issue certificates based upon lees than two years of higher education. 
Two States demand three years and two States a full 4-year course. 
All of the States specify a minimum number of semester hours in 
professional education as a condition upon which the junior high 
school credential is granted. These requirements range from “one 
6-weeks’ course” in Maine to 18 semester hours in California and 
JtaL 

As part of this minimum requirement in professional education 
certain cdurses are specifically required. Practice teaching, general 
methods, and educational psychology are the courses most fr^uently 
specified. 

It is of interest to note the number of years for which the first 
junior high schodi certificate is valid. (See Table 20.) In four 
States the oertifioate expires at the^.end of three years. Three States 
grant the certificate for five years. In two States the license is KmitAtl 
to two yean. In each case the oertifieate may be renewed upon 
«videnoe of successful teaching expsrience.and a number of semester 
hours of training in a nniveiaiiy w leachsra college. 
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AMOUNT OF PREPARATION REQUIRED TO TEACH IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN STATES WHICH DO NOT ISSUE A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ' i 

The amoHnt of preparation required to qualify to teach in the junior 
high schools of States which do not issue junior high school certificaUi 
merits investigation. Table 21 shows a distribution of the 39 Stat« 
which do not certify teachers specifically for the junior high school 
according to the minimum number of years of training beyond the 
4-year high school necessaiy to satisfy requirements for certificatei 
which wjD enable the teacher to teach in aR'^grades of a 3-year junior 
high school. In a majority of these States two years beyond high 
school will make a teacher eligible for work in grades 7, 3, and 9. 
In 12 States four^ears of preparation in higher institutions is required. 
Only a single State grants this privilege to those with one year ol 
preparation. Five States require three years. It is clear that the 
dominant practice is jo specify two or four years beyond high whool 
asca minimum. 





Tablb 20. — lyatning required to qualify for a junior high-tchool eertifieaU and tie 
number of yeare for which this certificate is valid without renewal 


State 

Number 
of years 
of prepa- 
ration 
beyond 
4- year 
high 
acbeol 

Mlnl- 
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number 
of semes- 
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In edu- 
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of yesrs 
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1 

4 

1 
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Arkansas 
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8 
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10 

10 
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• 
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■ 
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6 
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1 
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. 8 
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1 

1 

1 
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2 

2 
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T^lb 21. — Dutribuiion of States not a junior high school eertifleaie accord 

ing to the minimum number of years of prevaration beyond the 4-year high sehd 
^ ffwoii/y for a certificate valid %n aU grades of a S^year junior hijk 


ONE YEAR.— Texan.« 

TWO YEARS. — Colorado, Florida, Qoorg£a, Idaho, IllinoiA, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, MiuiaBtppi, Montana^ Nebraska, North Dakoti^ 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

THREE YKARS.— Alabama, Arisona, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Waak 
ington. 

FOUR YEARS.— Delaware, Maryland, M ay achusetta, Minnesota, Miasotti^ 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South l^rgink^ 

Wyoming. 


■ ThsisqolisiiMoiis Thk to km triOiiM an 1 fiar^ work « llw 
msmUm boon coaitltottat a nomal load. 


i 
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►RACTICES OF LOCAL COMMUNITIES IN SELECTING AND 
ADMINISTERING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PERSON- 
NEL 

The preparation of the teachers, their continued growth in service, 
nd consequently much, of the success of the junior high school is 
lirectly conditioned by the policies and practices of loca.1 comm uni- 
in selectmg and administering the junior high school pe^nnel. 
rora vjrhat sources are the teachers recruited? What backgrounds 
{experience do they bring to their tasks? What are the educational 
ualifications demanded of applicants for positions? Are teachers 
rho continue in service required to attain a standard higher than that 
irescribed for beginnmg teachers? These are some of the questions 
ratted in the present discussion. 

'iBLB 22. — Distribviion of 1,S6S junior high lehool teaehert according to the $ourca$ 
from which they were recruited 
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0URCE& FROM WHICH TEACHERS WERE RECRUITED 

Table 22 shovrs the distribution of jiinior high school teachers 
coording to the sources from which they were recruited. More than 
hree-fifths of the teachers canvassed were engaged in teaching at the 
ime of appointment to their present positions. Transfer to the 
high school from another type of school in the same system 
ccounts for 28 per cent of this group, while 33 per cent were recruited 
rom schools outside the local community. That employing ofiScials 
the. schools represented are more reluctant to engage as teachers ^ 
hose without teaching experience is indicated by the fact that less 
ban a fourth were drawn directly from the training institutions. A 
nr teachers were recruited from private secondary schools or from 
dleges and a small number from busmees and industrial pursuits. 

■ ' A ' V V*. 
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BACKGROUND I OF EXPERIENCE POSSESSED BY JUNIOl 

' HIGH SCHOOL TOCHERS 

^ ^ 1 

* What background of experience do junior high school^ teachn^ 
bring ta their tasks? One answer ’{o this query appears in Table 231 
Assuming that the type of experience which a teacher has had ril 
influence materially his attitudes toward the problems peculiar to tli 
junior high school and his performance as a junior high tohool teacher 
the future development of the institution might easily be turned i 
the (pre<^fjojn of elementary education or of se’eondary educatiog 
depending upon the previous contacts of the teachers reeniited 
Apparently there is no tendency for employing officials to selee 
teachers predominantly from either the elementary or the high school 
Considering the fact that the junior high school properlyVepresentsi 
transitional unit' between elementary and secondary Question, Ihi 
situation here revealed, a generous recognition of both institutions ii 
the backgrounds of the teachers would seem desirable. 

Table 23. — ZXu^n'&u/um of 1,S66 ieaehert according ioihe igpes of cehooU in whic 

they haoe taught 


Rank 

Number of 
tethers 

Per ceoti 
toul 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

530 

141 

2 

508 

, m 

3 

487 

HI 

4 

303 

2LI 

6 

80 

11 

0 

38 

11 

7 

10 

11 

8 

5 

4 .1 


41 
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Type of school 


' I 


ElemoDUry tohool (Kradoe l-«) . 

Benior or 4-year eobool 

ElemeDtary Yobdoi (grades 7-3) . 

RunJ ecboole 

Hi«r institutions 

Private aaooDdary sobools 

Supervisory work 

Admlolstrative work 

No answer 


Other questions of interest in considering the background of experi 
ence of the junior high school teachers are the total number of yeu 
of teaching experience and the number of years which they have spea 
in junior high school teaching positions. The medians indicate thi 
the average teacher has taught for af^roximately eight and two-thkd 
years, four years of which hav^been spent in the junior high school 

QUALIFICATIONS DEMANDED BY LOCAL COMMUNITIB 

To study the fequirements which the local communitiee have set u 
to govern the employment of junior high school teachers, an inquit 
blank was sent to the principals of the same junior high schools whot 
teachers had been asked to cooperate in the investigation which form 
the major part of the present study. IR addition to thtf principi 
of the 86 schools from which cooperation of the teachers was secure 
26 principals returned completed blan^leven though it was iii 
convenient for the other members of tM l^t^s to take part in tt 
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tody. The data from these blanks have been trea^ together with 
he original 85 schools, bringing the total to 111. ” 

In the majority of these 111 schools four years of training beyond 
igh school are required to qualify an applicant for a teaching position, 
lo schools will employ teachers who have had as little as one year in 
teacher-training institution. Approximately a sixth of the schools 
ive set up two years as the» minimum requirement. Only four 
choqls demand more than four years of training beyond a 4-year 
igh school. The most usual practice is to require the bachelor’s 
egree as prerequisite to appointment to a junior high school position ; 
owever, more than a fourth of the schools will employ teachers 
eking degrees. The master’s degree is rarely required. 

The principals of 31 of the 111 schools indicated that they demanded 
applicants a specified minimum niunber of semester hours of prep- 
r&tion in the subject op subjects to be taught. The median require- 
is 18 semester hours. It will be recalled that this figure is well 
»ve the minimum requirement of 10 semester hours set up by the 
'iTOP^Sfitral Association. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the schools state that they will 
nploy only experienced teachers. Only in rare instances is the type 
school in which this experience must be gained designated. Two 
ears df previous teaching experience is* most frequently specified, 
.bout one-fifth of the schools reqilire this amount. ^ • 

developing standards which must be met ^ applicants for 
mior high school positions, many schools have simply extended^ 
ristmg requirements for prospective elementary or secondary school 
achers to cover the intermediate schoql. The requirements of half 
the schoold* are identical with those for the senior high school and 
a fifth are identical ydth those of the elementary school. The fact 
lat the jynior high school is quite generally regs^ed as an integral 
Ht‘of the secondary school as well as the recent mdespread develop- 
lent of the 6-year secondary school would lend support to the former 
oup. \ 

IGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS WHO CONTINUE IN 
SERVICE AND MEANS OF ENCOURAGING PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH 

Are. teachers who contftue in service in the junior high schools 
ovassed in this study i^uired to continue to advice professionally 
id to attain a standard higher than that required of beginning 
ttchers? An answer to Uus question may be found in Table 24. 

A policy of demanding continued professional growth on the part 
the staff Will be largely ineffective unless means to encormage the 
eeting of the higher standards are developed. Table 25 presenta 
M methods by which the schools which have set up the advanced 
quirements attempt to secure th<^ a^ainment. 


\ 
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Tablb 24. — DisinBution of BchooU according U> the tyvcB of requiremenU oei up U 
^ovide for the profesoiorial advancement of junior high n'chool teachert toko corUtmiM 


tn service 
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Table 25. — Distribution of schools acc^d^ to the means employed to ene^fogi 
the meeting of standards required of jtm^ high school teachers who continue u 
service 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 

Y ‘ . . I 

Certain generalizations may be drawn from the facts which 
been presented in the foregoing pages. The following comments an 
offered only as inferences and implicationa. The writer realizes tbai 
they are subject to errors of interpretation. 

1. Junior high school teachers are f^quently given teaching assiga 
ments which moke efficient teaching exceedingly difficult. This i 
especially true of the situation in the -smaller schools. In support « 
this statement the following findings may be' recalled. A eonsider 
able proportion of the teachers must teach for an exc^ive number a 
class periods each week. Msmy teachers ale handling programs m 
eluding three or more different subject fields. When account i 
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liken of the number of subjects which teachers have taught it is 
tren more evident that ^hey have, been 88sig;ne<l to subjects for which 
iey lack adequate preparation. The same situation is revealed when 
ibe number of preparations which teachers are required to make is 
toQsidered. The fact that very few frequently recurring sub/ect 
[ombinations were found offers further testimony to the fact that 
ttchers are frequently assigned to programs for which they are not 
irepared. 

2. Thq specialized training of junior high school teachers for the 
labjects whidh they teach, ass^mensured by number of semester hours 
if preparation' in college or normal school, is frequently inad"equate. 
IWs statement is justified whether the mimimum prepariftion of IQ. 
em^tef-hours suggested by the North Central A^ociation or the 
tquirements of States which certify by subject is used as a standard. 
Ibe amount and type of preparation either in subject matter or in 
rofessional education which these junior high school teachers were 
ound to possess does not indicate that the junior high schools are 
Dann^ by staffs of teachers trained to cope with the problems of the 
istitutioD in such fashion that the objectives of the junior high school 
lav be achieved. Objective evidence of the extent to which the junior 
igh school is attaining the purposes which have been posited for it is 
canty. If further investigation of this problem should indicate that 
be objectives are being met, something other tlian the specialized 
ireparation of the teachers must be responsible for the results. 

3. Teacher- training institutions are offering training facilities for 
uiior high school teachers bul these facilities in many cases need to 
t revised and extended- Shortness of schooling is not the jyimary 
luse of inadequacies of training wliich are found to exist. Evidence 
!ora the preparation of teachers now in service as well as from a survey 
I catalogues of schools and colleges indicates the necessity for a 
alignment of the courses receiving nioststr^ as well os the develop- 
lent of junior high school laboratory schools jn which student teaching 
iight be more definitely related to pixiblems peculiar to the- institu- 
ion. Universities have lagged behind teachers colleges in providing 
tcihties fw the preparation of jumor high school teachers when 
mured by the number of institutions which have set up curricula 
w the training of this group of teachers, or by the average number of 
ourses dealing with sonfe phase or problem of the junior high schopl. 
On the other h^d, the question ma^ well be raised as to whether 
he training agencies should develop specialized curricula designed to 
tepare ^hers fqr grades 7, 8, and 9. Perhaps curricula for the 
reparation of teachers for the 6-year secondary school, grades 7 to 
2, would be more feasible, or again, experimentation may prove a 
ifferent alignment of grades to be more satisfactory. In any event 
w6t graduate secure their first positions in communities where the 
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small school population necessitates an oiganization in which teachen 
, must teach in grades above or below those commonly regarded^ 
properly included in the junior high' school. This situation would 
seem to suggest a more general type of training for the undergraduate. 
The specialized preparation fot the junior high school, or at least many 
elements of it, would then become a part of the in-service education of 
teachers. Thus teachers attracted to grades 7, 8, and 9 might fit 
themselves for positions in segregated jimior high schools in the larger 
population centers. 

4. The certification requirements of the various States show i 
failure to^ recognize the necessity for specialized preparation for the 
junior high school. Only nine States is4.iie a certificate designed espe- 
cj^Uy for this division of the school systena! This raises the question 
of the desirability of an exclusively jtmior high school certificate. If 
the jumor high school movement is to extend into smaU communitiee, 
a 6-year secondary school certificate recognizing the peculiar, demandi 
of both the junior and the senior division would seem more useful. 

5. If the present tendency to align the junior high school witb 
secondary education is to persist, teachers in the junior high school 
should possess training equivalent in amount and^uality to that now 
commonly demanded of senior high school teachers. The majority 
of the junior high schools canvassed require four years of training 
beyond high school and the bachelor’s degree for appointment. How- 
ever, more than a fourth of the schools still employ teachers without 
degrees. The prescription of a minimum number of semester hours 
of prepai^tion in the teaching subject should be encouraged. The 
requirements of half of the schools are identical with those for the 
senior high school. 

In closing the writer ofifers the following general suggestions as 
possible remedies for some of the inadequacies which have been 
revealed. 

1. The numli^r of small schools, whether junior or senior high 
schools, should be reduced. The smaller the school the more tinsatis- 
factory is the teacher’s program. 

2. Jumor high school teachers should be trained in at least two, 

possibly three, subjects, and certai^well-defined. subject CMubinatiou 
should be develi^ped. This will necessitate cooperation .between tbi 
State certificatu^agencies, the teacher-straining Institutions, and tbt 
local school administrators. ' 

•3. Certification laws should recognize the need for preparation for 
the junior high schokil by providing junior high school certificatee or, 
preferably, junior-eenior (6-year) high school certificatee. Certifici- 
^n bj^ubject and preparation for the guidance and extracurriculv 
respon^ilitiee of j unior high school teachers should be characteristic 
of these credentials. 
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4. Teachei ^raining institutioDs must develop functional curricula 
ir the preparav'on^of jiinior high schoPl teachers based upon the 
Inties which this t^up of teachers are called upon to perform and 
gnnulated in the ligu*^ of* the peculiar functions of the junior high 
chool. These training provisions may need to take the fom^of in- 
ervice preparation of teach'ei\N. Facilities should then be provided 
I extension courses, summer sessions, and late^aftemoon classes. 

5. Local communities should develop standards of selection which 
[ill insure the employment of teachers properly trained for the junior 
igh school and the assignment of these teachers to programs for 
rtich they are fitted. 

6. The use of a variety of means to insure the continued profes- 
ional growth of teachers who remain in service is essential. The 
Mcher must be encouraged to study his problems and the adminis- 
ration must seek to guide this study and insure its application in 
be schools. Reliance upon the salary schedule to motivate 
rowth is apparently ineffective. 







